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ANGLO-SAXON LAWS AND CHARMS RELATING TO THEFT 
BY WILFRID BONSER 


THE psychology of our Anglo-Saxon ancestors and their mixing of the 
practical with what to our minds was totally unpractical is well illustrated 
by their attitude towards theft. 

Laws to prevent theft occur in the earlier as well as in the later codes. 
These all show the practical aspect, since they were designed to warn the 
countryside against the approach of anyone who might prove to be a 
thief. 

Thus the laws of King Wihtred of Kent, which date from 695, say: 
“ If a man from afar, or a stranger, quits the road, and neither shouts, 
nor blows a horn, he shall be assumed to be a thief, [and as such] may 
be either slain or put to ransom.” 

Practical.also is the following law of Ine of Wessex, which is contem- 
porary with the last, in that it encourages a man to take care of his 
property. To the Anglo-Saxon an inanimate object could be a thief just 
as much as a human being. ‘‘ If anyone destroys a tree in a wood by fire, 
and it becomes known who did it, he shall pay a full fine. He shall pay 
60 shillings, because fire is a thief. If anyone fells a large number of trees 
in a wood, and it afterwards becomes known, he shall pay 30 shillings for 
each of three trees. He need not pay for more, however many there may 
be, because the axe is an informer and not a thief. If, however, anyone 
cuts down a tree that can shelter thirty swine [i.e. a large tree], and it 
becomes known, he shall pay 60 shillings.’ 

This idea is further exemplified in a passage in the laws of King Edgar : 
“ A cow’s bell, a dog’s collar, and a horn for blowing (bleshorn)—each of 
these three shall be worth a shilling, and each is reckoned as an informer 
(melda). 

So much for laws designed to prevent theft : other laws were framed so 
as to aid in tracing goods, especially cattle, after the crime had been 
committed. Many of these enable us to envisage the hue and cry after a 
cattle-thief. 

The laws of Edward the Elder contain provisions for the tracing of 
stolen cattle. “ And it is my will”, says the king, “ that everyone shall 
have always ready on his estate ’’—of such frequent occurrence was 
cattle-theft—‘‘ men who will guide others wishing to follow up their own 
[cattle] ; and they [who guide] shall not for any bribes whatsoever hinder 
them; nor shall they anywhere shield crime, nor willingly and deliber- 
ately harbour [a criminal].’4 

King Athelstan decreed: “If anyone traces cattle to another man’s 

1 Wihtred, 28. (Attenborough, F. L., The Laws of the earliest English Kings, 
1922, p. 31.) 

2 Ine, 43-44. (Attenborough, p. 51.) 


3 I Edgar, 8. (Robertson, A. J., The Laws of the Kings of England from Edmund 
to Henry I, 1925, p. 19.) 


4 II Edward (at Exeter), 4. (Attenborough, p. 121.) 
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estate, he who owns the estate shall, if he can, follow the trail (spor), until 
it passes beyond his boundary. If he cannot do so, the [evidence of the] 
trail shall serve for the oath of accusation [i.e. render it unnecessary], if 
he [the plaintiff] charges anyone on the estate.’”® 

Another passage concerning the “investigation of stolen cattle ” 
occurs in the laws of King Edmund which were made at the Council of 
“ Culinton ” (probably Colyton on the Axe): ‘‘ And we have declared ”’, 
says the king, “ with regard to the tracking and pursuit of stolen cattle, 
that thorough investigation shall be made at the farm (tun), and that no 
obstacle shall be placed in the way thereof (forsteal : literally that no one 
shall spring out upon the investigator) or anything to prevent the pursuit 
and search. And if the track cannot be followed beyond the bounds of 
that estate, search shall be made wherever suspicion or doubt attaches.” 

In the next reign but two, that of Edgar the Peaceful, the duty of 
tracking the cattle-thief fell on the hundred. This king decrees: “ If 
one hundred follow up the track into another hundred, notice shall be 
given to the chief officer of the latter, and he shall then take part in the 
search.”’? The duty performed by the reeve in the time of Athelstan now 
has to be performed by the hundredman. 

Section 1 of the Ordinance respecting the “ Dun-setas ”—probably 
the “ mountain-dwellers ” beyond the Wye, which river was then the 
boundary between the English and the Welsh—concerns “ the tracing of 
stolen cattle ”. This ordinance has been preserved in the tenth century 
manuscript 383 (19. 2) in the library of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, 
and was printed by Thorpe in his Ancient Laws and Institutes of England 
in 1840. The passage runs: “ If anyone pursue the track of stolen cattle 
from one station (stæð) "’—evidently, as Thorpe explains in his glossary, 
on each side of the river, where the ‘‘ landmen ” of the English and Welsh 
were placed in order to accompany any traveller who might have occasion 
to visit the other-—‘‘ then let him commit the spor to the men of the 
country, and show by some mark that it is rightfully pursued.” 

The safety of the roads and the danger from thieves thereon naturally 
varied according to the power of the individual king and his ability to 
enforce internal peace and security for his subjects. Thus security would 
be greater in the days of a strong king such as Alfred than under a weak- 
ling such as Edward the Confessor. William of Malmesbury says that 
Alfred by his good laws produced such a condition of peace throughout 
the country “ that he ordered golden armlets to be suspended on the 
public high roads, ubi semitae in quadrivium finduntur , these derided the 
greed of passers-by, since there were none who would carry them off ”’.8 
This was partly, no doubt, owing to fear of the king’s justice, as imputed 
by Malmesbury, but also partly, I suspect, from fear of the dread powers 
which it was thought abode at the cross-roads. 


5 V Aithelstan, 2. (Attenborough, p. 155.) 

6 III Edmund, 6. (Robertson, p. 15.) 1 I Edgar, 5. (Robertson, p. 19.) 

8 William of Malmesbury, De gestis vegum Anglorum, ii. 122. (Rolls Series, 
vol. i, p. 130.) 
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On the other hand, Thomas Walsingham tells us in his Gesta abbatum 
monasterii Sancti Albani, that abbot Leofstan who ruled at St. Albans in 
the days of Edward the Confessor “ caused the thick woods which ex- 
tended from the edge of the Chilterns nearly to London to be cleared, and 
especially from the royal road which is called Watlyngestrata, for the 
better safety of travellers on pilgrimage to the church of the blessed 
Alban. ... For the woods were full of various wild animals . . . and of 
plunderers and robbers ... who were more hurtful still ”. He also gave 
to a certain Thurnothus, ‘“ miles strenuissimus ”, the manor of Flamstead, 
together with “ five ounces of gold, a most beautiful palfrey and a desir- 
able warren for hares "’, so as to retain him as the protector of the monas- 
tery against noxious wild beasts and thieves.® 

It was not till “ late in the eleventh century ”, as Professor Stenton 
tells us, that “ there emerges a tradition of four great roads, ‘Watling 
Street, Ermine Street, the Fosse Way, and the Icknield Way, on each of 
which travellers enjoyed the king’s special peace ”.10 

Various charms have been preserved which portray the less practical 
side of the Anglo-Saxon mind, but which, like the laws already quoted, 
were calculated to detect the whereabouts of cattle which had been 
stolen. These charms portray, however, a logic of their own which is 
typical of the mentality of an unscientific age. 

A good instance of this is a charm, in Anglo-Saxon, which occurs in 
another Corpus Christi manuscript (MS. 41, p. 226, in margin): “ Neither 
stolen nor hidden be aught of what I own, any more than Herod might 
Our Lord. Iremembered St. Eadelena [Helena] and I remembered Christ 
on the rood hung: so I think to find these cattle. Garmund, theyn of 
God, find those cattle...and lead home those cattle, so that he [the 
thief] may never have any land to lead them to... nor houses to keep 
them in.” 

St. Helena, who is mentioned in this charm, is especially connected 
with things that have been hidden or lost. Not only did she discover the 
True Cross in 326, but she is also credited with having discovered, on its 
original site, the house in which Our Lord was born—afterwards carried 
by angels to Dalmatia and then to Loretto. She is also said to have 
detected the burial place of the Three Kings and to have removed their 
bodies to Constantinople, en route for Milan and finally Cologne. 

Another charm from the same Corpus manuscript runs: “ A man shall 
say this when anyone has stolen one of his cattle. Say before you say 
any other word, ‘ Bethlem was the town named where Christ was born: 
it is celebrated over all the world: so many this deed be celebrated 
before men: by the cross of Christ .' And pray three times to the east, 
and say three times, ‘ may the cross of Christ bring [them] back from the 

> Gesta abbatum monasterii Sancti Albani a Thoma Walsingham, ed. Riley, 
(H. T.), vol. i, pp. 39-40. (Rolls Series.) 


10 Stenton (F. M.), “ The road system of medieval England.” In Economic 
History Review, vol. 7, 1936, p. 13. 


11 Quoted in Cockayne (O.), Leechdoms . . . of early England, vol. i, p. 384. (Rolls 
Series.) 
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east,’ and [pray] to the west and say, ‘ may the cross of Christ [bring] 
them back from the west, [and similarly from the south and north, 
etc.]."22 The connection between the cross and things hidden, as in 
the preceding charm, is that the cross itself was lost and hidden until it 
was discovered by St. Helena. 

And again: “If cattle be stolen: if it be a horse, sing this over his 
fetters or over his bridle: if it be other cattle, sing over the hoof-track 
and light three candles and drip the wax three times [into the tracks]. 
No man shall be able to conceal it. If it be other livestock, then sing 
thou it on four sides of thee, and sing it first [standing] upright : ‘ Petur, 
Pél, Patric, Pilip, Marie, Brigit, Felic, in the name of God and Church : 
he who seeks, finds .’' ”13 This is a case of sympathetic magic, for logical 
reasoning showed that the hobbles or bridle were cut by the thief and 
therefore (though dumb) presumably cognisant of his identity: the wax 
was symbolic of the means of bringing to light who he was, since it was he 
who had caused the hoof-tracks to be made. Grimm gives a parallel case : 
“ To discover a thief, put lighted tinder in his track, which may burn and 
betray him.”!4 

The use of wax for the same purpose (but for writing upon, not for 
burning) is found also in the following extract from Henslowe’s diary, 
now in the library of Dulwich College. “ To know wher a thinge is that is 
stolen. Take vergine waxe and write upon yt ‘ Jasper+ Melchior + 
Balthasar + ’ and put yt under his head to whome the good partayneth, 
and he shall knowe in his sleepe wher the thinge is become." The 
charm, as in the last Anglo-Saxon example, is a list of names to be in- 
voked, but the reason for those of the Three Kings is obvious when to 
find is the object. 

Two other versions of the last quoted Anglo-Saxon charm are known. 
One is from MS. Cotton Tiberius, A.iii, fol. 103 : it begins with the magic 
of the three lighted candles as before, and ends with a legal formula 
giving the right of the owner to the stolen property.1° The other is from 
MS. Corpus Christi, 190, fol. 130: it begins “ If cattle be stolen ”, etc., as 
above, but the singing is to be “ on four sides of the house and one in the 
middle’, and the charm to be sung is “ Crux Christi reducat. Crux 
Christi per furtum periit, inventa est. Abraham tibi semitas, uias, 
montes, concludat ; Iob et flumina ”, etc.!? In these versions the right- 


12 MS. CCCC, 41, p. 216. Quoted by Cockayne, vol. i, p. 390. Also in Lacnunga, 
§91. 

13 Ditto. Quoted by Cockayne, vol. i, p. 392. 

14 Grimm, Teutonic Mythology, vol. iii, p. 1093. 

15 Quoted in Wright (T.), Reliquiae antiquae, vol. i, p. 260. The names of the 
Three Kings occur in a series of German charms against epilepsy from the twelfth 
century onwards. The connection here, however, is not so obvious. _ Examples 
are given in Halsig (F.), Der Zauberspruch bei den Germanen bis um die Mitte des 
XVI. Jahrhunderts, 1910, pp. 98-99. 

16 Quoted by Cockayne, op. cit., vol. iii, p. 286. 

17 Quoted by McBryde (J. M.), ‘‘ Charms to recover stolen cattle.” Modern 
Language Notes, vol. xxi, pp. 180-3, 1906. McBryde quotes other examples of this 
theme. 
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ful owner of the stolen cattle adds to his magical practice of dripping the 
wax and his sympathetic magic of praying to the cross, an appeal to 
Abraham to stop the escape of the thief if he attempts it by land and to 
Job to stop him from escaping by water. Finally, he invokes the aid of 
the law to aid his just claim, which last is to the modern mind the only 
sensible part of his proceedings. 

A defective charm against theft of bees occurs in MS. Cotton Vitellius, 
E.xviii, fol. 13v. It runs: ‘‘ [Put] a plant of madder on thy hive, then 
no one will lure away thy bees, nor can they be stolen while the plant is on 
the hive.”!8 On the same page occurs a diagram consisting of a double 
circle containing a cross and various numerals, with this inscription in 
Anglo-Saxon: ‘ This is the circle of St. Columcille. Inscribe this circle 
with the point of thy knife upon a soft stone, and strike a stake into the 
middle of the bee-enclosure, and lay the stone above the stake so that it 
be all under ground except the inscribed part.” 

There are various Anglo-Saxon charms for theft in general. A diagram 
with lines and letters appears on the same page as the two bee-charms, 
with the following instructions: “ When a man steals anything, write 
this in silence, and put it in thy left shoe; under thy heel, then thou shalt 
soon discover it.” 

A charm “for theft ” occurs in the Lacnunga (§83), but it is a collection 
of unintelligible words: “ Luben luben niga efiid fel ceid fel delf fel cumer 
orcgaei”’, etc. The last two words have been identified with the Old 
Trish “ with finger ” and “ kill ”. 

Charms against theft continued through the Middle Ages to modern 
times. 


18 Quoted by Cockayne, vol. i, p. 397. 


